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THE TEACHING OF CIVICS* 



CHARLES H. JUDD 

The University of Chicago 



In 1867 the Rev. Dr. Joseph Alden, president of the State 
Normal School of Albany, New York, prepared a little volume 
of one hundred and thirty-five pages entitled "Alden's Citi- 
zen's Manual, A Text-book on Government for Common 
Schools."' He was the author of a number of books on cog- 
nate subjects such as "The Science of Government" and 
"Christian Ethics." 

The textbook for common schools opens with the follow- 
ing preface: 

"The publishers of the 'Science of Government in connection with 
American Institutions,' — a work designed for Colleges and High Schools — 
have received abundant assurances, from various parts of the country, that 
the general introduction of the study of the science of government into 
common schools would follow the appearance of a textbook adapted to the 
wants and circumstances of common school teachers. The author was thus 
led to consult a number of intelligent and experienced teachers. Having 
possessed himself of their views, which met his full approbation, he prepared 
a work, and submitted it to an able and successful teacher, who carefully 
revised every part of it, and made many valuable suggestions. The work 
was then wholly rewritten, and is now given to the public with the hope 
that it will meet the approbation of common school teachers, and aid 
them in doing a work which no other class of men can do — that of 
preparing the masses for intelligently exercising their rights as citizens of 
the Republic." 

The book is made up in the form of a catechism. The 
following quotation from the first pages will give an idea as 

*An address before the High-School Conference of the University of Chicago 
April 9, 191 8. 

' Published by Sheldon 8e Co., New York. 
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to the method of the book and also as to the author's attitude 
toward his subject. 

"i. Why do men live together in society? 

Because God made them to live together in society. 

2. How does that appear? 

God has given to men a social nature, which renders society necessary 
to their happiness and improvement. 

2^ If a man is willing to forego the advantages of society, may he not cease 
to be a member of it? 

He has no right to forego the advantages of society. 

4. How does that appear? 

God designed that he should live in society and enjoy its benefits, and 
he has no right to act contrary to that design. 

5. IVhat is necessary in order that men may live together in peace in society? 

There must be good laws obeyed and enforced. 

6. Why are laws necessary? 

They are necessary to restrain men from interfering with one another's 
rights. 

7. How does this appear? 

Experience has shown that some men are disposed to act unjustly, and 
hence need to be restrained by law. 

8. Who makes and executes the laws? 
The government. 

9. Who makes the government? 
The people. 

10. May the people make iust such a government as they choose? 

They may, provided it is adapted to secure justice and the public pros- 
perity. 

11. What power does the government possess? 
The power conferred upon it by the people. 

1 1. Can the people authorize the government to act uniustly? 
They cannot. Justice is the fundamental law which both the people and 
the government are under obligation to obey."' 

There are twenty-nine chapters in the book. In the early 
chapters definitions are given of monarchy, aristocracy, 
republic, and other forms of government. Next comes a 
study of the history and nature of the Constitution of the 

■ Pp. 7-8. 
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United States. Chapters VIII to XX give in detail the 
powers of the various branches of our federal government. 
Then follow chapters on treason, the method of amending 
the Constitution, English modes of government, and interna- 
tional law. 

We shall understand this book if we consider three facts 
with regard to the period in which it appeared. The period 
in which it was published (1867) was one of great interest 
in the federal government and the Constitution. A new 
national consciousness had been born out of the Civil War, 
and there was no doubt even in the mind of the common man 
as to the significance of our national government and its 
machinery. It is easy for us to understand why the National 
Teachers Association took such action as it did at about the 
same period (1869), urging instruction in citizenship. It is 
equally easy to understand the form which this instruction 
took when it began with the federal Constitution. 

The second condition which favored the appearance of 
this book was one which was growing up within the school 
itself. The meager instruction in the three R's which char- 
acterized the teaching of American schools during the first 
seventy-five years of national life was too limited for a nation 
which was becoming conscious of itself and was increasing 
in wealth to the point where it could afford a broader educa- 
tion for its children. The '50's and '6o's were characterized 
by a restless public demand for a broader education. The 
three R's were being supplemented by new subjects and new 
educational ambitions. Incidentally, the teachers who came 
into the schools were coming with better training and broader 
views so that they were able to introduce new ideas into the 
school curriculum. It was relatively easy during this period 
for a new subject to find its way into the school program. 

The third consideration which throws light on Alden's 
book is one which must be put in negative terms. The social 
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sciences were not yet known. There was no sociology and 
even in the colleges political economy was little taught. It 
was not until 1873 that Spencer's "Principles of Sociology" 
laid the foundation for the modern movement which has 
made us all in some measure students of the social sciences. 
The doctrine of evolution was still fighting for its life in the 
midst of a merciless bombardment from theologians and from 
the common man who objected to being classed as a descend- 
ant of his real ancestors. Alden could not have thought of 
studies for citizenship in broad terms because the day of 
broad studies of society had not yet dawned. It was quite 
as much as could be expected of a writer of that day that he 
fix his eyes on the Constitution and the machinery of federal 
government. 

The next step in the evolution of civics in the schools 
can be illustrated by reference to a textbook which appeared 
in 1875, eight years later than Alden's. This book was pre- 
pared by George H. Martin, teacher of history and civil polity 
in the State Normal School at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 
and is entitled "A Text Book on Civil Government in the 
United States."' 

This book opens with paragraphs which exhibit the 
abstract and remote form of thinking about citizenship which 
was characteristic of that period. 

"The word 'govern' is derived from the Latin gubernare, meaning to 
steer, to pilot, and then to guide, direct, control. To govern, therefore, is 
to control, and government is control. Thus the divine government is the 
control exercised by the Creator over his creatures. Family government is 
the control exercised by the head of a family over its members. School 
government is the control exercised by the teacher over the members of the 
school. When a pilot would guide his vessel from one port to another, he 
must know what courses he may take, he must choose one of these, and he 
must have the means of compelling the ship to take this course. These three 
things — intelligence, will, and power — are necessary to all control, and there- 
fore to all government. 

* Published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
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"When the controlling will expresses its choice, says what it would have 
done, this expression becomes a rule of action for the governed, to be followed 
until there is a new and different choice expressed. This expression of the 
controlling will is a law; and government is control exercised by means of the 
establishment and enforcement of laws. Thus a father chooses to have his 
children rise at a certain hour in the morning, and retire at a certain hour in 
the evening. He tells them plainly what he would have them do; and this 
expression of his will becomes a law of the family, and remains so, without 
a new expression, until he chooses to set aside the rule."' 

The contents of subsequent discussions are like those in 
Alden's book in one respect, namely, that large attention is 
given to the anatomy of government; the Constitution is 
fully treated and the subdivisions of the federal government 
are outlined in detail. 

There are, however, two respects in which this book differs 
radically from Alden's. The first of these new characteristics 
is brought out in the author's preface where he points out one 
of its cardinal virtues in the following terms: 

"Its comprehensive plan, embracing the state, county, city, and town 
organizations, as well as that of the United States. As every citizen takes 
part more directly in the local administration than in that of the general 
government, he needs to understand the powers and relations of the state and 
municipal governments." 

Martin has here hit on a principle of procedure which can 
be traced in its extension through the whole subsequent his- 
tory of civics teaching. 

For example, in one of the books very widely used in the 
late '8o's and throughout the '90's the statement is made: 

"The institutions directly affecting the citizen in his ordinary civil rela- 
tions are those chiefly of the state and the local governments within it. 
Many useful lessons in civil government may be learned from the state 
alone; yet the action of the state is in some cases conditioned upon the action 
of the generaj government. On the other hand, to limit instruction in civil 
government to the Constitution of the United States presents more serious 
difficulties. The Constitution assumes the existence of the states and pro- 

• Pp. ii-ii. 
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vides for a supplementary government. It cannot be rightly understood 
without a knowledge of the states. To attempt to teach the federal Consti- 
tution without this knowledge results naturally in the teaching of error. 
"The order of topics here presented is such that the institution nearest, 
and naturally most familiar, shall receive special attention first. In this 
part of the work a direct study of the actual institutions of the locality is 
intended. The different states and different parts of the same state furnish 
a variety of agencies. It is from the direct observation and study of actual 
governmental institutions that a real knowledge is derived."' 

Another example of emphasis on matters near at hand is 
to be found in a book published in 1891.' Here the plan of 
studying local government is carried so far that the family 
and the school district are studied in the early chapters. As 
the preface states the case, 

"The plan of this book is that of a gradual development from the known 
to the unknown, from the near to the distant, from the local to the general, 
from the concrete to the abstract. The plan is designed, furthermore, to 
tell only what cannot readily be observed, the purpose being to stimulate 
observation and inquiry." 

This book begins, as was said before, with the family and 
its government and then takes up a study of the school and the 
school district. It then treats in succession the township, 
the county, the state, and finally, the federal government. 

These examples serve to trace for us a tendency which is 
so important in the development of the teaching of civics 
that we may describe it as one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of present-day teaching. All modern courses in civics 
deal very fully with that which is near; the federal govern- 
ment is thought of as remote from the individual and is so 
treated. 

There is a second characteristic of Martin's book, which, 
it will be remembered, was published in 1875, t° which we 
must go back for a full understanding of the evolution of 
civics. 

'Jesse Macy, Our Government, pp. iii-iv. Ginn and Company, 1886. 

• Elements of Civil Government. State Board of Education, Sacramento, California. 
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In his preface Martin points to the historical method as 
one of the characteristics of his book. He says: 

"The endeavor has been to show not only what our free institutions are, 
but why they are, by tracing their development from germs in the early 
English constitution through the colonial and revolutionary periods of our 
own history." 

His text includes chapters such as these: "Establishment 
of Civil, Religious, and Political Liberty in England"; "The 
Colony of New Plymouth"; "The Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay," and so on. 

The historical method in civics has been of profound 
importance from many points of view. In the first place, 
the teaching of civics has naturally fallen into the hands of 
teachers of history. They were the only members of the 
teaching profession in the lower schools likely to have tech- 
nical knowledge of society. In the second place, history 
supplies at once and in easily accessible form a large body 
of material which the teacher can instantly put into the hands 
of pupils. History is one of the richest sources of thought 
material that the school has. It is little wonder that the 
teacher falls into the habit of using this easily accessible 
material. In the third place, history had a place in the school 
program before civics arrived. To be sure, the historians 
complain that history is crowded into a corner and that even 
this subject has to recognize that it is a newcomer and at a 
disadvantage when compared with the three R's or with the 
classics and mathematics in the high school. The historians 
chafe at their inability to get a full place in the sun. But 
the case for civics is even harder. Civics is a newcomer within 
the historical group. It is the step-child of a younger son 
and not likely to receive very large attention in the distribu- 
tion of the estate. 

Such comments make it perfectly clear that we are dealing 
with a matter of first importance in the evolution of civics 
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when we find in 1875 'hat Mr. Martin, a teacher of history, 
notes that he has worked out his book on the historical method. 

Our review of the situation up to this point has shown us 
the Constitution of the United States well intrenched in the 
books on civics. There is a recognition in the later books 
of things nearer home, but these local institutions all lead up 
to the Constitution. Civics, whatever its content, is in the 
hands of the historians and is part of their subject. 

It is not possible to give any exact quantitative state- 
ments about the amount of attention given to civics in the 
schools prior to 1900. The Wisconsin Conference which met 
as one of the subcommittees of the Committee of Ten in 1892, 
reported that civics was taught in one-sixth of the elementary 
schools of the country and in one-third of the high schools. 
This Conference, in keeping with the practice which was then 
common, recommended that instruction in civics be given in 
the last year of the elementary school and in the last year of 
the high school, in both cases in conjunction with United 
States history. 

In 1895 the Committee of Fifteen recommended explic- 
itly the teaching of the Constitution to pupils in the eighth 
grade. 

Thus we find ourselves at the opening of the twentieth 
century with a course in civil government introduced into a 
minority of our public schools, formal in content and sub- 
ordinated to the work in history. 

For the period since 1900 we have definite information so 
far as the high schools are concerned. The figures supplied 
by the Commissioner of Education' indicate that somewhat 
more than twenty per cent of the pupils were studying civil 
government in 1900 and that since that time the percentage 
has steadily decreased until now it amounts to about ten. 
It may be remarked in this connection that history has had 

■ Report of the Commissioner of Education Vol. II I916, p. 487. 
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an enormous growth so that now it ranks among the three 
or four subjects most commonly taken in the high school. 
It seems to have suffered something of a setback in the last 
seven years but its position is well up toward the maximum. 

While history has been growing and civil government has 
been declining, a new movement has begun. This new move- 
ment carries over into the schools a complex of influences 
which have come into being since the early '8o's. The decade 
to which these influences are thus referred is the one which 
saw the liberal introduction of social studies into the higher 
institutions of learning of this country. 

One striking example may be reviewed. There was a man 
who was appointed in the early '70's at Yale University to 
teach political science. His name was William G. Sumner. 
During the '8o's and '90's his influence on Yale students was 
greater by far than that of any teacher in the faculty. He 
believed in the gold standard and free trade. He believed in 
evolution and the doctrine of laissez faire. He introduced 
his students to Spencer and other writers on evolution and 
sociology. I have heard President Hadley say that it was 
William G. Sumner who determined the philosophy of Yale 
men more than any other influence in that institution. 

What was going on at Yale in the last decades of the last 
century was going on in some form throughout the country. 
The social sciences were developing rapidly and were giving 
men a new view of society and its problems. 

While college students were learning to study society, 
great business and institutional changes were going forward. 
For example, it was in 1881 that Mr. Carnegie effected the 
combination of steel industries which opened a new era for 
American business. Transportation expanded at a prodi- 
gious rate from this period on. The concentration of popula- 
tion in cities created new possibilities in civilization and new 
dangers which must be understood in order that they may 
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be mastered. There is no need before a group such as this 
of attempting to detail the reasons which justify a demand 
for a change from the older abstract civil government to some- 
thing which will teach children in American public schools 
what society really is. 

The latest movement in civics cannot be described as 
altogether abrupt. As we saw in reviewing Martin's book, 
there was as far back as 1875 advocacy of the principle that 
children study local government as introductory to the study 
of national government. Extend that suggestion somewhat 
and one arrives at the view that children should study all local 
institutions. 

The movement toward a comprehensive study of all social 
institutions was ushered in by Dewey's vigorous advocacy of 
social studies in schools. Dewey was interested in a complete 
reform of the school curriculum such as to give prominence to 
studies of industry and of the ethical principles which govern 
social relations and emphasize social responsibility. 

Dewey's influence affected the course of study in many 
ways. One of the most important and concrete results of his 
teaching was that it led to the preparation of a textbook 
which marks in a very definite way the beginning of a new era 
in civics teaching. In 1907 Arthur W. Dunn wrote a book 
entitled "The Community and the Citizen."' In his preface 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Dewey for the suggestion 
that such a course be organized for the lower schools and he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Small and Vincent for the 
intellectual material with which he carried out Dewey's sug- 
gestion. 

Dunn's book has exercised in the decade of its use a wide 
and wholesome influence. It begins with a study of the 
settlement of Galesburg and by the use of this concrete example 
shows how a community grows. As the community seeks to 

' Published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
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satisfy its growing needs new agencies of production and pro- 
tection have to be developed. There are sanitary regula- 
tions and business agencies to be established; the city must 
be beautified, and institutions for worship and education must 
be provided. The community is portrayed as having many 
institutions besides those which constitute its formal govern- 
ment. There are, indeed, chapters on government, but these 
are toward the end of the book and occupy relatively little 
space. 

Such a book as this does not, as was said before, break 
absolutely with the traditions of civil government as taught 
before 1900, but it is enough of an innovation to be regarded 
as at least a turning point if not a beginning. 

One suggestion which is implicit in Dunn's book has been 
so fruitful that we must comment on it as having exercised a 
powerful influence in the development of the movement. 
Dunn's vivid concrete references to the life of specific com- 
munities lead inevitably to the idea that the pupil ought to 
study his own social obligations. Indeed, both in the book 
itself and in the course which Dunn developed in Indianapolis 
there is a constant push in the direction of direct active con- 
tact with the street cars of one's own town, with the backyards 
in one's own neighborhood, with the new bank on the nearby 
street, and with other personal relations to community life. 
So we are not surprised to find that city after city has 
developed a syllabus based on the intimate experiences of its 
own children. Conspicuous among these city syllabi is that 
of the city of Philadelphia. This is an especially interesting 
example because it carries the work down into the primary 
grades. We may review briefly its topics. 

The part of the Philadelphia course which is to be given 
in grades seven and eight is not unlike Dunn's book. It aims 
to answer the question: "What are those common interests 
which people in communities are seeking?" The answers are 
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grouped under such topics as health, protection of life and 
property, education, recreation, civic beauty, communication, 
transportation, and wealth. 

Examples of detail lessons can be selected at random. 
Thus in the study of transportation pupils are to study 
streets and highways. How the streets are paved and cleaned 
and lighted are obvious questions which can be approached 
through information collected by the pupils themselves. 

Another example appears under the general topic of 
wealth in a lesson on spending and saving. 

The lessons in the early grades are made up of examples 
of the simple virtues. Thus the second grade is the place for 
cultivating the virtue of punctuality. The need of punctu- 
ality in the home and at school is to be explained and the 
virtue is to be put into practice in school exercises. 

After punctuality come truthfulness, care of property, fair 
play, and the like. Each of these is to be illustrated and its 
importance explained. 

In the third grade community relations are studied under 
such principles as thoroughness, honesty, respect, and 
kindness to animals. Some of the interesting members of 
the community are also to be taken up. In this grade it is 
the baker. 

Not only has Dunn's book stimulated outlines like that 
just described, but there have appeared some notable reports 
of committees describing the enlarged program which is to be 
adopted in the teaching of community life. Two such 
reports have been published by the Bureau of Education, 
the first in 191 5 under the title "The Teaching of Community 
Civics"' and the second in 191 6 under the title "The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education."^ The latter report covers 
the seventh and eighth grades as well as the high-school 
curriculum. Both reports are closely related to the plan 

'United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 23, 1915. 
' United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 28, 1916. 
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projected by Dunn in 1907. Indeed, he was a member of 
the groups which prepared these bulletins and his influence 
is obvious. 

It may not be amiss to quote one section of the bulletin 
on "The Teaching of Community Civics" as emphasizing the 
enlarged view which has been common since 1907 as 
contrasted with that exhibited by the authors of the early 
forms of civil government from whose works we quoted early 
in this paper. 

The "specific aims of community civics" are set forth in 
the following terms: 

"To accomplish its part in the training for citizenship, community civics 
should aim primarily to lead the pupil: 

"i. To see the importance and significance oj the elements of community 
welfare in their relations to himself and to the communities of which he is a 
member; 

"a. To know the social agencies, governmental and voluntary, that exist 
to secure these elements of community welfare; 

"3. To recognize his civic obligation, present and future, and to respond 
to them by appropriate action. 

"These three aims are given in the above order because it is essential 
to the success of this course that at the outset the interest of the pupil be 
attached to the elements of common welfare, and that he be taught to think 
of each agency as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. Each part 
of the study should culminate in a recognition of personal responsibility as 
a good citizen, and, as far as possible, in appropriate action. 

"Many courses in civics fail because they fix attention upon the machin- 
ery of government rather than upon the elements of community welfare for 
which government exists; that is, they familiarize the pupil with the manipu- 
lation of the social machinery without showing him the importance of the 
social ends for which this machinery should be used. Consequently, the 
pupil, upon leaving school, uses his knowledge for ends which are most 
evident to him, namely, his own selfish interests."' 

There are potent influences in social life itself which have 
encouraged the movement which began with Dewey's advo- 
cacy of social teaching in the schools and Dunn's book. We 

'Page II. 
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must content ourselves with a mere mention of these influ- 
ences. The immigrant began to be recognized a few years 
ago as a distinct problem. He must be trained to an under- 
standing of American institutions. The enfranchisement of 
women has contributed a strong motive for civic studies, in 
part because women have desired to initiate themselves into 
the duties of citizenship and in part because they have become 
leaders in reform. The urgent need of industry both for 
workers and trained managers has brought industry and com- 
merce into the schools and has made business aware of the 
advantages of a background of intelligence. 

All these influences have aided the slowly moving aca- 
demic group in bringing into the schools in steadily increasing 
.volume social studies. As a result, a new type of textbooks 
is appearing. In recent years the volume of such publica- 
tions has been impressive. We shall content ourselves with 
reference to two such recent volumes, the best, I believe, of 
the collection. 

The first is a book entitled "The New Civics" by R. L. 
Ashley of Pasadena, California, published in 1917 by the 
Macmillan Company. This book contains a description of 
government and gives accounts of welfare activities of differ- 
ent kinds, as do the earlier books. But it goes further. This 
can be illustrated by reference to some of the later chapters 
of the book. There is a chapter on "Labor and Industry." 
This chapter has a paragraph on "The Laborer, His Labor, 
and His Wage." There are several paragraphs on women 
and children in industry. There is a description of an indus- 
trial plant and some account of its organization. There Is a 
chapter which deals with money and banking, one on conser- 
vation, and one on commerce. 

The author of this book has summed up his conception 
of the new civics in a paragraph in his preface as follows: 

"The civics which is studied today is naturally different from that of a 
generation ago, and from that of a decade ago. The form and functions of 
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many American governments have changed in the last quarter century; 
the spirit of American government has changed even more. The greatest 
change has been, not in the government itself, but in the purpose and aim of 
high-school courses in civics. Once we were content to examine constitu- 
tions. Next, we added an elaborate study of the organization of our govern- 
ments. Still later, we emphasized the activities of government as more 
important than constitutions and governmental machinery. Now, we stress 
citizenship, because the youthful citizen should know how society is organ- 
ized and what he should do for society as well as what it does for him, as a 
citizen and a member of that society." 

The second book to which we may refer as indicating the 
growing scope and practical character of this movement is 
Professor Tufts' book just published by Holt under the title, 
"The Real Business of Living." 

This book breaks away completely from civil government. 
There is no effort whatsoever to expound the forms or opera- 
tions of government. It deals rather with those social ideas 
and relations which underlie government. Customs and eth- 
ical standards are discussed, and laws are referred to merely 
as embodiments of underlying principles. 

The method which Professor Tufts has adopted is partly 
historical. The first chapters deal with primitive society and 
the gradual rise of the state. The effects of military organi- 
zation are sketched, and the later growth of industries is 
given in some detail. The growth of the notions of right, 
fairness and liberty is described on this background of social 
history. 

The second part of the book opens with a chapter on the 
industrial revolution and discusses the rise of modern business 
organizations and methods. The ethical principles of prac- 
tical life are treated at length. There are chapters on "Good 
Faith and Responsibility," "Control of Private Business in 
the Interest of Public Welfare," and like topics. 

The third division of the book which carries the heading, 
"City and Country" discusses the problems of concentrated 
and scattered populations. 
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The fourth division deals with broad national and inter- 
national problems such as "War and Right," democracy, self- 
government and liberty. 

The book is a promising innovation. Perhaps it will turn 
practice in a new direction quite as much as did the book 
prepared in 1907 by Mr. Dunn. 

Up to this point it has been the aim of this paper to 
describe the growth of a change in the curriculum which 
began after the Civil War and was in recent years making 
rapid progress towards a fuller and more concrete study of 
social and industrial institutions. This development would 
doubtless have gone on at an ever accelerating pace even if 
no great social disturbance had come. But the war and its 
accompanying industrial and social consequences have stimu- 
lated studies of this type until now it is comparatively easy 
to get a hearing for any plan which will bring them into the 
school curriculum. 

The war was the immediate occasion for the series of 
Lessons in Community and National Life recently published 
by the United States Bureau of Education in cooperation 
with the Food Administration. 

In order to furnish an immediate background for a 
description of the character and purposes of these lessons it 
will be necessary to record one general sweeping criticism of 
the books which have been published up to this time. These 
books are all very abstract. They pack into a paragraph an 
account of a social institution which in its practical operations 
fills the daily lives of thousands of men and women. The 
adult who reads one of these summary paragraphs has in 
mind some of the facts of the daily routine through which he 
has passed. For example, the full-grown man who reads that 
women should not be employed for long hours in a factory 
knows from his own backache and tired feet what long hours 
of labor mean. Even so, it has been a hard matter to get 
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the attention of full-grown men for an adequate discussion of 
the social problems involved in the employment of women. 
Though the laborer has some memory of labor, he has diffi- 
culty in projecting his thinking into the sphere of activity of 
others. He has difficulty in seeing into the remoter future. 
Adults are narrow in their vision; they are selfish. The broad 
principles of social science are broad just because they tran- 
scend the limits of present selfish personal considerations. The 
difficulty which men experience in understanding broad social 
principles explains why the sciences of social life have been 
the last to develop. Man studied the stars and the physical 
forces about him before he began to study social institutions. 
The stars and the mountains were open to an unselfish, 
unbiased view long before social organizations. 

If social studies are abstract even for adults, how difficult 
must be the effort to explain a social institution to a child. 
Suppose one talks to a child about a family budget for a year. 
There are very few families that have the abstract foresight 
to look ahead a year. The child has no grasp of the meaning 
of a year, of a budget, of the need of economy, of the mean- 
ing of organization, or of the advantages of system. Social 
sciences are abstract for adults, but they are abstract beyond 
degree for the child. 

Examples can be taken at random from any of the books. 
One recent book includes a section on business organization 
as follows: 

"Business success depends in very large measure upon capable manage- 
ment. As the volume of business grows, the more necessary it becomes to 
provide efficient organizers and to assign to each worker a definite piece of 
work to perform, so that each may do what he can do best. 

"The simplest form of business management is that in which one man 
assumes the entire responsibility for the operation of an enterprise. The 
profit or loss is wholly his, unless he chooses to divide them with his 
employees. This plan makes it possible for the business to be carried on in 
a uniform way and with a definite policy, for a man is not supposed to dis- 
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agree with himself. But when a business becomes large, one man finds 
trouble in attending to everything. Since no single English word exactly 
suits the purpose, we sometimes use the French term entrepreneur for this 
kind of management." 

This example is offered to high-school pupils, many of 
whom have had no experience in business of any kind 
whatever. 

I dare say the assumption is that the teacher will elucidate 
and illustrate the abstract paragraphs. Here we encounter 
another important phase of the problem. Teachers, for the 
most part, have had little more experience in social matters 
than have the pupils. The fact is that the teaching profes- 
sion is made up in no small measure of inexperienced girls, 
and even the teachers of maturer years have had only limited 
contact with the institutions which make up modern life. 

If these statements about the abstractness of social 
studies are true, there is one conclusion which forces itself 
upon us with overwhelming emphasis. Social studies will be 
successful only when they supply an abundance of descriptive 
material. Furthermore, this descriptive material must be 
given through a long period of school life in order that it 
may slowly permeate the whole experience of the pupil. 

It was reasoning of this type that led to the form 
of exposition adopted in the "Lessons in Community and 
National Life." 

The history of these lessons is briefly this. The Food 
Administration wanted to work through the schools in the 
interests of conservation, of increased production, and of 
willingness on the part of our citizens to share our food with 
the Allies. The question was raised: How can schools 
cooperate in these great social movements? It became 
evident in the course of the discussion that there is only one 
answer to this question; it is the answer which every teacher 
of the social sciences wishes to have the country accept. 
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The way to get the schools to cooperate in conservation is to 
teach by concrete examples what conservation means. The 
Food Administration was persuaded to undertake a broad, 
general campaign for teaching conservation. The lessons 
were not to deal solely with food but were to do whatever 
is necessary to give pupils a broad view of conservation. 

The lessons are concrete descriptions of social and 
industrial activities expressed in simple terms. They are 
intended to be read by the pupils themselves as a part of 
their English courses, in connection with their studies in 
history and geography, or in special periods devoted to the 
study of social matters. Each set of lessons deals with 
some general problem such as interdependence, concentra- 
tion, conservation, and like topics. The abstract principles 
are not, however, discussed; they are illustrated. The lessons 
are not entirely free from abstractions, but they are char- 
acterized by their concreteness. 

The authors of the various lessons have taken their 
materials from many sources. Sometimes their material is 
historical; sometimes, descriptive or analytical. The colonial 
family, for example, and the combination of steel mills into 
a great unit are treated historically. There are descriptive 
accounts of the use of machinery in farming and of the 
growth of the dye industry since the war cut us off from 
Germany. There are careful analytical explanations of bank- 
ing and of the labor situation induced by the war. 

In each of these cases the effort has been to get informa- 
tion to the pupils so that they may have content for the 
terms "community" and "nation." The chief purpose in 
every case is to give material for the pupils to think about. 
It is believed that they will see what society is only when 
they are introduced to social facts. 

The lessons cannot be described as setting forth the whole 
of community civics, but they supply what the books and 
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the experience of teachers have up to this time supplied in 
too small measure, namely, detailed descriptions of social life. 

Furthermore, the lessons have not made the mistake of 
assuming that what is near at hand is the best material for 
study. To be sure, the ultimate goal of social study must be 
the full comprehension of society as one finds it about one's 
own home. But it often happens that the best example for 
the exposition of social practice is some situation far away. 
The Department of Agriculture as an example of cooperative 
business may be better than anything in one's neighborhood. 
Then let us choose the best example and use that in 
explaining cooperation to the pupil. 

The lessons have aimed to pick out clear, vivid examples. 
The nitrate industry of ChiU furnished a striking example of 
international trade; castes in India showed how custom may 
be stronger than law; New York was described as a typical 
harbor and Chicago as a city made by its geographical sur- 
roundings. These examples are not concrete in the sense 
that children can observe them in their own environments, 
but they are concrete in the sense that they are clear-cut 
illustrations of important economic and social principles. 
They were chosen because of their appropriateness as illus- 
trations. 

The war is sure to make us increasingly aware of the neces- 
sity of such studies in all grades of public schools. There is 
no wisdom in putting a few hours on community civics at 
the end of the eighth grade and again at the end of the twelfth 
grade when elsewhere in the school there is great silence on 
the subject. The matter is too large to be dealt with in this 
trivial way. 

Nor can we afford to have civics, as it is now, in compe- 
tition with history or grudgingly under the wing of history. 
So long as history feels that civics is its rival, it will be diffi- 
cult to find places in the school program for both. 
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Civics is not the rival nor yet the branch of history. 
Civics is the study of all aspects of social life. Children 
should read about these matters from the primary grades on. 
They should make their themes descriptive of what they see. 
Their play and their work should come to be recognized as 
parts, not only of their own lives, but of the lives of others. 
To the end that this broad view of community life shall come 
to the children, teachers must think of the social impHcations 
of all that is taught. Civics and school work should be con- 
nected, not incidentally and at a few points, but fundamen- 
tally and throughout the school curriculum. 

Especially in the junior-high-school period, where pupils 
are beginning to think seriously of their relations to their own 
future participation in adult responsibilities, civics should be 
the center of the school curriculum. There ought to be pre- 
pared very shortly a school curriculum or several curricula 
for the junior high school centered about civics of this broader 
type. The curriculum of the junior high school is still un- 
formed and is for that reason the obvious point at which this 
change can be most advantageously worked out. 

At the outset it will doubtless be necessary to give civics 
a separate place on the program in order to establish it and 
give it the emphasis which it needs in order to make it the 
center of all the studies. This separateness at the outset 
should not be allowed, however, to keep civics apart from the 
other subjects. The success of the new movement in civics 
will not be complete until the whole curriculum is permeated 
by the spirit of study of social life and social opportunities. 

What has been said about the desirability of beginning 
with the junior high school should not be construed as limit- 
ing civics to this period. The material for the lower grades 
will have to be chosen carefully so as to keep it within the 
comprehension of the pupils, but it too should relate so far 
as possible to social institutions. In the senior high school 
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also, as pupils begin to specialize in technical lines, there 
should be a continuation of the study begun in the lower 
schools. The social studies will thus serve to hold together 
the differentiated curricula of the high school and to give 
to all students a common interest in the general facts of social 
interdependence and responsibility. 



